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SURE-RITE 





(PATENTS PENDING) 


GREEN FILM STENCIL 


NO TYPE CLEANING! 
NO CHOPOUTS! 


EASIER STENCIL CUTTING, TOO! 


RED DOT“ 2 
SEAL TAB 





You never have to worry 





about sticky, messy fingers 
when you buy Sure-Rite Seal 
Tab Stencils. 


197499 


Soawy Sears) 


ncS88 cee, 


gaseectere 


fe 


MAIL 
ele} #) Je) 
FOR FREE 

SAMPLE 


AMERICAN STENCIL MFG. CO. 
2714 Walnut Street 
Denver 5, Colo. 


Rush sample of the new Sure-Rite Red Seal Tab Green 
Film Stencil and the name of my closest dealer. 
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Address ee 





City —— EE ————— 
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Increase your word speed with Royal, the standard 
typewriter in portable size . . . the exact replica in 
keyboard, controls, and touch of Royal Standard, the 
preferred office typewriter. Surveys show that girls 
who type prefer it 214 to 1 over any other make. 


Cut down your errors with Royal, the easiest-writing 
portable ever built. 


Learn faster... learn easier... improve your chances 
for a better job when you graduate. 


Get a Royal Portable now. It has an office typewriter 
keyboard, office typewriter controls, office typewriter 
touch. 


PLUS—office typewriter margins! “Magic” Margin, 





Terms as low as $1.25 a week. 
Ask dealer about liberal 
trade-in allowance 


ee 


ah ree 


QYAL 


World’s No. 1 Portable 
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Get a Royal Portable 
for home practice! 


automatic margin both left and right! 


All these features, too! Right and left ““Magic’’ Mar- 
gin . . . Speed-King Keyboard and high-speed key 
action .. . Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare plastic... 
.. “Touch Control” 
.. . Larger Cylinder 
... Rapid Ribbon-Changer . . . Paper Lock 
... Picture Window writing line visibility and 
full 9-inch writing line . 
New Contour Case. 


Finger comfort carriage controls . 
. . . Adjustable Paper Support 
Knobs 


Scale 
. . New Triple Spacing .. . 


The Easiest-Writing 
Portable Ever Built! 





% “‘Magic’”’ and ‘*‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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7 ITH TONGUE IN CHEEK, Mrs 
W Gra Pocealine, our cover girl, 
acknowledges the new, 1952 date 

on het calendar 
She's amused because she’s all dressed 
up to represent Miss Amanuensis, 1901. 
and the typewriter before her is a 50- 
vear old machine. Fine way to greet the 
seems to be 


new vear, she 


saving with 


her smile 

The OC’ her ( 
Golden Anniversary of the founding of 
the Underwood plant at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. l nderw od celebrated with an 
that time, to let 
one see how their typewriters are made, 
\Mirs Was an added 
attraction. She is typing on the first Un 
derwood the Hartford 
plant. 


asion for ostume was the 


open house at every- 


Tocealine in costume 


turned out by 


Congratulations, Peggy! 


PEGGY HOWLEY almost wound up on the 


Cover. You'll sec her on pages 224 and 
225 of this issue, modeling fashions, 
Cover material? Decidedly — but | ther 


wasn't room on the cover for both of the 
girls. 

Peggy, by the way, isn’t a professional 
model. She fice clerk at the 
time the photographs were taken. Now, 


Is a pri ite 


Was an 


i short two months later, she 
secretary. 


Tessie on the Air 
| CSS] h idl 


New 


we had con- 


ONE DAY MONTH 
her radio debut. Station WNYC in 
York read about the survey 
ducted on public stenographers, became 


interested in the and 


LAST 


invited 


MagaAZINC, 


Tessie to tell the radio audience all 
about it. The date was December 3, the 
time, 11:30. Tessie said she was ° S( ared 


pink,” but you wouldn't have known it. 
Her 
sounds in the office pleasant and sure, 
with a trace of a laugh behind it. Did 
you happen to hear her? 


voice came over the air just as it 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





For Your Own Sake 


ONCE 
friends not to send currency in unregis- 
tered mail. It takes but a few minutes to 
write a check, obtain a money order, oF 
affix the awards stamp obtainable from 
the Gregg Magazines Department at ten 


AGAIN we are cautioning oul 


cents each. 


Currency lost in unregistered mail 
is not recoverable, and the remitter must 
stand the loss. We urge you to send a 
) have letters 


registered. 


money order or check, or 
containing currency 


’ . 919) 
(Continued on page 212) 




















IBM | Clectric [ypewritors 


Ctriking Difference! 


How easily and effortlessly you type on an 
IBM Electric! No pounding the keys. . . 
you use only the lightest touch of your 
fingertips. 


Everyone will notice the exquisite ap- 
pearance of your typewritten work. With 
an IBM Electric, every letter is clear, 
even, consistently beautiful. An IBM is 
energy-saving, time-saving, money- 
saving, too! 


Doesn’t it strike you that you would 
like the letter-perfection of an IBM? 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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IBM, Dept. TS 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


C] Please send descriptive folders on the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


I should also like a free copy of IBM’s 

32-page Electric Typing Guide. 
Name—— . —_ —— 
Company 


Street 





City... —__— State 


21] 








Announcing... 


The New 
THIRD 
EDITION 


How to Use The 


CALCULATOR 


and The 


COMPTOMETER 


by James R. Meehan 
Hunter College, N.Y.C. 


e Emphasizes touch control 
in machine operation. 

e Expanded to 40 units and 
modernized to include more 
and better drill material on 
the latest equipment. 

e Techniques clearly shown 
in numerous illustrations. 


This new edition teaches the four 


fundamental machine operations. | 


It has been refined to include: new 
problem material on extension and 
addition of invoices, preparing of 
inventories and payrolls, and care- 
fully selected addition exercises 
that advance in easy stages from 
the simple to the more difficult 
reaches. 

Ready in February ... this flex- 
ible book is adaptable to any 
course length and to any desired 
level of class achievement. Reserve 
your examination copy today. 


The GREGG 
Publishing 
Company 


Business Education Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 6 111 N. Canal St. 
San Francisco 4 68 Post St. 
Dallas 1 2210 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto 4 253 Spadina Rd. 
London W. C. 1 51 Russell Sq. 
212 


Composing at the Machine 


Dear Eprror: I did enjoy the October 
issue of Today’s Secretary so much! From 
page 97, I find that I must work in a 
repail shop! [She knew her type writers. | 
We are using many of the articles for a 


composing-atethe-machine exercise. We 
read the article outside of class, then in 
class we use this material as a basis for 
composing at the typewrite! It is surpris- 
ing how tast our skill at composition at 
the machine improves.—Marion Woon, 


ASSISTANT PrROFEsSOR, BosTON UNIVER- 
SITY. 


This is the first mention we remember 


‘ 
of such use of our magazine material. It 


suggests possibilities that some of you 
ther readers may be interested in trying. 
Incidentally, how did you come out in 


naming those typewriters pictured? Did 
sou place enough of them correctly to 
hour \liss WV ood in the Te pair shop’? 


IN THE NEWS 





How Young Did You Learn to 
Run an Adding Machine. 


THIS LITTLE LASS ( Patricia Brown ) was 
only eight when she took part in the ex- 
periment conducted a while ago at Hunter 
College Elementary School to determine 
whether very young children could learn 
to use calculating machines and what 


| effect using calculators would have on 


their progress In arithmetic. The young- 
sters were so enthusiastic about using the 
machines that some wanted to borrow 
them for home practice during the Chirist- 
mas vacation. Summarizing the success of 
the experiment, one child put it, “Never 
had so much arithmetic been done in so 
little time.” And he might have added 
“with so much fun in the doing”! 


Help from an Expert 


Ir THERE IS ANYTHING you need to 
know about how to make a hotel reserva- 





tion, after reading the first of our new 


| 


| 
| 
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This is file clerk Sherlock Holmes— 
Vainly through the file he roams— 
He would not be so perplexed 

If the file were PENDAFLEX! 


Oxford _ 
PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 


FOLDERS HANG ON 
a, FRAME 







CUTS FILING 








costs 
FRAME 20 % 
ATS ON oR mort"! 


FILE DRAWER 


INSTANT REFERENCE 


| 
TO EVERY FOLDER! 








OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 








are You a new reader? 


Every month Today’s Secretary brings 
you articles on personal grooming, what 
to wear to work, tips on how to file 
more easily and accurately, how to write 
business letters on your own, and many 
other interesting and informative articles 


for the secretary and the secretary-to-be. 


Today’s Secretary is a magazine that 
will help you do your job more effec- 
tively and efficiently. If you are not yet 
a regular subscriber, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. First copies 


will be rushed to you! 








TODAY’S SECRETARY 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y 


Please enter my subscription for 2 ycars at 
$4 1 year at $2.50 


Enclosed find payment of $ 


Name 

City Zone 
State 

Secretary Nonsecretary 
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now-and-then series called “You Have 
to Know” (you'll find it on page 229), 
were sure our contributor, Miss Madeline 
C. OHara, will be glad to have vou 
write her. She is secretary to Mr. L. W. 
Osterstock, manager of Hotel Stacyv-Trent 
t Trenton, New Jersey, one of the widely 
nown Knott chain—so she speaks as one 
“in the know.” Our readers are sure to 


NOW READY! 


A new 


Velcon personally is well is profession- 
Ih the suggestions she is making “How 
\rrange t Banquet IS the next topic 


be presented in the new series. 


typing 
drill book 


Reds’ Robot Stenographer Rates 











Raspberry 
for all 
THERE WERE REPORTS in the Commu- 
press last vear that Russian inventors students 
he produced i “peopl ’'s secretary’ —a 
pound machine that simultaneously 
takes dictati m and typ s out the spoke n 
rds. But the Dict iph me ( orpor ition’s 
idvertising manager \. Donald Brice. 
ded th claim \ ‘lot otf Moscow 
Shing - 
According to Mr. Brice, no current 
scientific methods could produce a ‘com- . e 
} ition di tating-type vriting machine 7 ewrit ing 
veighing one pound. He ascribed news Vp — 
stories about the machine what he ean 
rmed “a peculiar logic that attributes to SPHRED ‘el ACCURACY 
world’s most imposs ble dictator. the for an 
rld’s most impossible dictating machine 
\ Rub Goldberg device with i 
king tube resembling great grand- by DR. JOHN L. ROWE Zeachers College, Columbia University 
thers ear trump t.”” “Phonetically,” he 
tated, “the machine is a ‘phoney’. . . designed for faster progress ... better control 
pure bourgeois pseudo-scientific devia- 
a "ai ae predic iga Communists Typewriting for Speed and Accuracy is an all-inclusive drill 
= \ ish someone would send ws picture book designed to increase the speed and accuracy of students at 
that shows this latest “invention” in use. any level of instruction wherever typewriting is taught. Its 409 


, " 
Seein’s be lic Vin. 


Timed Writings and Special Purpose Drills are constructed to 
provide material graded in difhculty—in both syllabic and 
| THE stroke intensity. 


| ANSWER WOMAN USEFUL, INFORMATIVE PRACTICE MATERIAL 


SAYS The subject matter of the timed writings i 


vs is evenly divided among 





Li 
j ) 
ryy ry’ ° . : ) - +; 
T'ypewriting Technique (Section 1), Office Practice (Section 2), and 
; : aa 
Q. Is THE SENTENCE, “Go and shut the Personal Improvement (Section 3). Uhe vocabulary and the sentence 
loor.” “sin 
door, a compound sentence or is it a “ | | , 
I and paragraph material were caretully selected and composed to main- 
simple sentencer—E. M. 
t 


' tain a usable, business style. 
A. Grammarians have long argued over 
the correct classific ition of sentences such 


' the one you qucte, Siuch tes boon GRADUATED AND REPETITIVE LEARNING PATTERN 











said i : ae — ° . 
n id in defense of classifying sentences Unique among books of this kind is the easy-learning pattern of each 
a 
ike this as simple, and an equal unount . .* | . . , : . 
s drill. First, vocabulary is practiced in previews; then, in sentences; 
r classifying them as compound, = 
finally, in connected matter. The same vocabulary is repeated In suc- 
Q. Waar Is THE PROPER FORM of ad- cessive drill units, thus providing essential repetition practice. 
=, ] P ; 
- Gress in writing to a judg ind his wife— 
t us say, at Christmas time, in sending ’ ees . 
; +] >) : ad PRACTICAL... FLEXIBLE... Typewritine for Speed and Accuracy is ideal 
! them greetings?—Sister D. 
ot 4 7 for use at any typing level . . . in any classroom situation—from a drill period 
! cae, : oe He - ree gee rs of fifteen minutes to a full hour’s lesson—or more. Write today for your ex- 
i Gressead: ie on. am rs. erbert C. 7 . 
1 Cy ” amination copy. 
ens 
, ; 
) 
: Q. W he pl 
} 2. WicH 1s connect for the plural of THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1 meny randum ie¢ moranda or memordan- ? : oe 
; dums a Business Education Division @ McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
' , . 3 330 West 42nd St Dallas 1 2210 Pacific Ave. 
1 A. Both memoranda and memorandums New York 36... : ; nine a 
1 r . ‘hicago 6 1 Canal § oronto 4 253 Spadin: 
; ire correct plural forms The first is Chicago 6......111 North Canal St I mn 3 Spadina Re 
1 Probably more commonly used, though San Francisco 4........ 68 Post St London W. C. 1 51 Russell Sq. 
ain Webster now gives preterence to dums. 
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Do you want 


a better 
JOB? 


ANT to reach the top faster? Want 

to earn more money? Want to find a 
job that gives you a lift . . . a position to 
make the hours from 9 to 5 the best part of 
of your day? Here’s how — read 


THERE IS A RIGHT JOB 
FOR EVERY WOMAN 


By ANNE HEYWOOD 


Do you feel that you have talents which could 
command a higher salary? Are you staying in a 
job you despise—because you are afraid to lose the 
security it gives you? Does fear keep you from 
following that lead, pursuing that contact, an- 
swering that ad? Here is the book by a noted job 
counsellor, that will lead you to your “‘right 
spot’ in the business world —that will guide you 
to a job that will be a pleasure to hold 





Turn your meal ticket into a 
rewarding career 


It may sound strange, but you can actually find 
a job that you will hate to leave at night — fasci- 
nating work that will make life after hours 
more buoyant, less lonely, more satisfying. For 
Anne Heywood has helped thousands of girls like 
you; she énows there is a right job, a perfect job, 
an exciting job for every woman —and she 
shows you how to find it. “Forget the cliches 
you've been fed about résumes, letters of appli- 
cation, and behavior at interviews,’ advises Anne 
Heywood. Instead, she gives you 


A new approach to a better job 


There is a Right Job For Every Woman gives 
you tips on 
how to prepare résumes and job interview letters 
how to get along with people in business 
how a housewife can make money 
what to do about ‘‘no experience'’ 
the bug-bear of the woman boss 
**casing’’ the field you want to enter 

® how older women can find jobs . . . 

and dozens of other down-to-earth, practical sug- 
gestions that have worked for other women like 
you! For Miss Heywood gives you case after case 
— taken from her files of more than 5000 people 
whom she has helped, or whose stories she knows 
—of girls who Aave made the big decision that 
meant not only more money, but more happiness, 
for them! 

If you want to get ‘‘out of the rut’ — to find 
the job that's right for you — don't delay! Send 
for Anne Heywood's valuable book today. If it 
doesn’t immediately impress you with the help it 
can give, return it and owe nothing. 
tl 









FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON 


To: Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. TS-1, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me for ten days FREE examina- 
tion THERE IS A RIGHT JOB FOR EVERY 
WwoMaNn by Anne Heywood. At the end 
of ten days I will either return the book 
to you and owe nothing or remit $2.50, 
plus a few cents shipping cost, in full 
payment. 


«tu ee were 
“00 4H314 + St aan 


Address 


City....... “ . Zone........State... 
SAVE! Check here if you prefer to 
enclose $2.50 with this goupen. in 

which case we will prepay all shipping 

s costs. Same return privilege; refund 

8 guaranteed. 


beewe we eecene cesses seeeseesssandt 
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won't 


I YOU DON’T MIND, I just men- 
tion the resolutions I’ve made for 
this brand-new vear ahead of us. The 


first resolution I made led to the second, 
and _ the to the third, 
went until now I've 


and on it 
made so many that 
I think I should arrange them in alpha- 
betical order in a card index! Ther 
be fiftv at least—do 
ever keep them all? 


SCC ond 


must 


vou suppose I can 





LLOW ME TO BLUSH WITH PRIDE. Last 


November I got a look at a Ferris 
Rotary File, and the result is that Betty, 
our favorite file girl, now has one by her 
desk to hold the thousands of cards she 
handles every day. 

If your 


firm has a large card index, 


chances are it takes up a lot of space. 


Betty's doesn’t. The Ferris Rotary File 
stores up to 13,000 cards and uses no 
more than three square feet of floor 
space. The cards, filed in removable 


baskets, rest on balanced trays, and the 
trays are arranged on a big rotating wheel. 
Around it goes, at your will, turning up 
any one of the 13,000 cards almost be- 
fore your boss has disappeared back into 
his office. A cover slides over the cards 
when you're through, and locks if you 
like. 

Mr. Stanley Dulski, of Business 
Equipment, Inc., is the young man who 
can give you more information about this 
file. Write him at 244 Great 
Road, Stratford, Connecticut. 


Ferris 
Meadows 


gd (IF I MAY GO ON) LOVES THAT 
FILE and treats it like a baby. Now 
she’s out to buy some Flexi-Flash signals 
for it, to flag a special group of her cards. 
These signals are new wonderful. 
Each one is a strip of heavy paper a 
quarter of an inch wide and almost an 


and 


inch long. The back of the signal is 
gummed. You fold it once, lick the 
stickum, tab the card, and there you 


You can even roll the card, tab 
and all, into your typewriter, if you like! 
Want a free sample? Write the Filing 


are! 


e@ January, 1952 


Equipment Bureau, 239 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. They will also quote 


pric es. 


conn ro SEVENTEEN, most 
working girls are “old enough at last 
(hurray, hurray) to own a real, really 
beautiful fur coat.” , 


Well, the fur 


coat I have is no such 
beauty, but it’s going to be! At this mo- 
ment it’s with Morton’s, 312 Seventh 


Street, N.W., Washington 4, D.¢ get- 
ting its face lifted. For $22.95 thev wav 


a wand, or something, and turn 


an old 
fur coat into a handsome cape Ol stole 
Write for their des« riptive folder. Even 


if vou don’t have an old fur coat. it’s 

sort of fascinating to read. 

¥ 1952 you RE GOING TO SEE NEATEI 
LETTERS rolling out of my typewriter 


and that isn’t a resolution, it’s a fact! 
Already, since using the Gits Small-Point 


Eraser, I can see a big difference 






Ssemi-aut? 


If you look carefully at the picture 
here, you will notice that the point of 
little smaller than the 
characters on the typewriter, so it’s made 


the eraser is a 


to order when you've typed, for instance, 
give instead of gave. Off comes the | 
without 
touched. 

Your stationer has ’em—89 cents, with 
three refills. You might as well get a0 
additional kit of four refills for 75 cents. 


a smudge, and the wv is never 


ND, AS LONG AS YOU'RE OUT SHOPPING, 
A how about boots? You know you cant 
get through January without them—not 
in my part of the country, anyhow. 

“Totes.” let me tell vou, are perfect. 
They are pure latex rubber, have no snaps 
or hooks to snag vour stockings or ruffle 
your temper. In ‘red, navy, or amber. 
they're $2.98, and come in sizes and 

















FIRST PRIZE 


eae Cl Y. 1953 





TH? 


SHOPPING 





i shapes to fit all shoe and_ heel types. 
t You're pretty sure to find them in any 


g department store near you. 


ist 


lly 





int 





| Will add t ffi 
es MADE OF PLASTIC, worn like | e nai 
it glove. and sts 69 cents. in- | Simple motions with both hands at the same time comply with latest principles to 
ling postage? promote highest Efficiency yet minimum of fatigue. Assembly of Carbon with second 


You'd never guess, because it’s a Sheets is simple vet precise and easy. Hands do not touch the Coated surface of 


TD the Carbon, the assembly is completed with saving of time as well as automatic 
rand-new product—a Handi-Rub plastic | 

1] hich alternating of Carbons on each assembly. thereby wearing out each sheet of Carbon 
sn re ( Ou Slip « > hi . 
aeons We * i a evenly, saving on purchase of Carbon. 
ise to take care of stains or spots. oe : 
Small } tty. it’s { for 4 ] B rhis patented device is the result of much study by our Engineers who have made 
l nad prettv, 108 fi ) Tay ln Da re he . 

- pr ¢ ne I sii 5 Ol obsolete the old Model ] methods ot assembly of ( arbon for manifold work in 


an Office. 

This Kopy Aligner Device was awarded First prize for both Appropriateness and 
ECONOMY at Atlantic City at the Annual Convention of The National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association 1951. 


Kee Lox will back up this wonderful device using Kee Lox Kopy Aligner Carbon by 
sending to ANY SECRETARY or PURCHASING AGENT, FREE, no obligation whatever, 


ure one Box with 25 Sheets of Carbon, the size you use, if requested on the Letterhead of 
¥ your Company. Only a small request of you, but the samples we send will repay you 
rr ‘ many, many times over 

ie 
~ fe RRR a catamramaetn| sacredness face ar aaa emia daainaeaaamiaa ames 
nee KEE LOX MFG. CO. 
ve f Rochester 1, N. Y., U. S. A. Dept. KA 
we Please send FREE samples and Box as above to 
with Firm 

“4 M A ] L Street City Zone 
nts. 





T oO D A Y We use macnine chee k please 
ING ' washing that’s done like mine) in 








at 2 a Electric Noiseless Standard [ 
-not lf you can get ‘tenses $1.50. vou Thanks Maximum Copies at one time 
0 buy complet kit, which includes Write on Letterhead and attach one Second sheet used in 
fect € Handi-Rub washboard. twelve plastic Manifolding. 
naps hespins, a ten-foot braided clothes 
uffle ® and a plastic traveling kit. Writ Signed - 
ber, ‘usual Gift Company, Dept. TS, 128 Tith 
ane oroad Street, Stamtord, Connecticut. 
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SMEADS ® 
TELL-1-VISION 


By using Smead’s Tell-I-Vision filing system, you can = 
reduce filing time. The alphabetical-color signal 


system for finding — and the numerical-color signal with 


system for replacing — make filing easy, fast, and ZY / , we) i 7. f, 


accurate. 


LET US DISCUSS YOUR FILING PROBLEMS WITH YOU 


THE Smead MaNvFActurine CO.,INC.-HASTINGS, MINNESOTA 
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BIG TRUCKS 


Y COMPANY may not call me a secretary,” said Bob Dunn, a tall 

and genial fellow, “but that’s what I am.” And a good one h 
is, too, which is why you see him standing here on the first page of 
Topay Ss SECRETARY. 

You see Mr. Dunn gazing with some fondness on a fleet of trucks—the 
trucks that roll for the Pacific Intermountain Express Company by 
whom he is employed. 

He doesnt see the trucks as they are drawn here. He sees them as 
the 18-wheeled, diesel-driven giants that they are puffing and lumber- 
ing up and through the mountainous country in the western part of 
the United States. They haul their gigantic freight Joads from Cali 
tornia as far East as Chicago, through some of the roughest mountain 
terrain on the map. 

“These trucks have a kind of personality, you know,” Bob Dunn is 


apt to say, ‘and sometimes I feel I'm secretary to them.” 
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Mr. Dunn’s desk faces the seventy workers he supervises 


If you ve driven in the West, you've seen the P.LE. 
trucks. Youve passed them on steep upgrades, and 
they have probably passed you on the downgrades, 
their immense trailers a streak of silver as they flash 
by, and the letters, P.1.E., a blur of red. On occasion, 
the driver of one of the trucks may have signalled to 
you, as you lingered behind him on a mountainous 
road, that all was clear ahead and you could step on 
the gas and pass him. Or perhaps one of the truck 
drivers has even stopped at one time or another to give 
you assistance when your car was stranded on a road. 
During the past twelve months, close to 700 letters 
and cards have been received by the company from 
travelers reporting on assistance given to them by 
P.I.E. drivers. In several instances, lives were saved. 
No wonder Mr. Dunn regards “his” trucks with some- 
thing akin to affection. 


Mr. DuNN sHowep us through the big, trim P.LE. 
offices in Oakland, California, and then led us to his 
desk in the corner of an immense room. We looked for 
the usual equipment that most secretaries have at 
hand—a typewriter, shorthand notebooks, perhaps a 
basket of material to be filed; but the desk was bare 
except for a P.L.E. manual and a telephone. 

“Just what is your work here, Mr. Dunn,” we asked, 
a bit puzzled. 

Mr. Dunn told us in his pleasant way that he handled 
secretarial duties and assignments for Mr. Johnson, 
and then he swiveled around in his chair to point out 
Mr. Johnson's office to us. It was a glass-enclosed 
corner room just behind Mr. Dunn’s desk, and we 
noticed the name on the door—C. E. Johnson, Executive 
Vice-President. 

“Would you like to meet him?” we were asked. And 
the next moment we were inside, shaking hands with 
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The P.LE. headquar 


Mr. Johnson, a very busy but very cordial gentleman. 
“Bob is my right-hand man,” he told us, grinning at 

Mr. Dunn. 
Outside again, we pressed Mr. Dunn to learn ex 

what he did. 

“Dont you take dictation?” we asked. 

“No,” he replied. “Not any more, although | still 


use my shorthand for my own personal notes and 


“He does everything I don't want to do.” 


actly 


memoranda. Now I handle my ow n correspondence, 
and actually give dictation instead of taking it. I can 
call ona stenographer from our pool at anv time. Ou 
executives use the pool instead of having personal 
secretaries.” 

Now we began to understand his position more 
clearly and asked if he wasn't really an executiv 
secretary. 

“Yes, lam,” he admitted. “But P.LE. has established 
such democratic practices within its general setup that 
it has no individual carrying the title of Secretary. M 
Johnson really calls me his chiet clerk and supervisor. 
We looked out over the big room in front of the desk 
and, before we could ask Mr. Dunn if he supervised all 
the people sitting at those many desks, he answered 
the question for us. 
about 70 of them- 
handle clerical details, and I supervise their work and 


“The workers in the room here 


see that the office runs smoothly. 

“Also.” he went on, seeing that we were waiting fo 
more details, “I am in charge of gathering informatio! 
for surveys about the company that the top executives 
request from time to time.” 

Such surveys are a formidable assignment. With 
P.L.E.’s mighty carriers traveling the highways of the 
states from the Pacific to Chicago, and now having its 
gigantic “boxes” carried on into other parts of the 1 
tion by arrangement with other freight lines, Bob 
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Dunn has a lot of information to keep at his finger tips. 
These surveys show the growth of the enterprise, its 
strong places and its weak spots, where improvements 
have been effected, and where they can be made. 

There was a touch of pride in Mr. Dunn’s voice as 
he said, “P.I.E., you know, has become one of the 
largest trucking outfits in the country during the past 
six or seven years.” 


WHAT RUNG OF THE LADDER, we wanted to know, did 
Mr. Dunn start on when he first came to P.LE. 

“Close to the bottom,” was his answer. “I came here 
in 1942, with some secretarial ability and a bit of ex- 
perience behind me. My first job was handling Mr. 
Johnson's correspondence. This taught me a lot about 
the business, but just enough to make me curious to 
know more. 

“I got my chance to learn more before long, when 
the company decided to send me away for a few vears 
to see how our branches operate. Those vears ‘in the 
field, as we say, gave me a pretty good understanding 
of our whole operation—from how the trucks are built, 
to how much freight they carry in how many hours. 
Then I was ready to come back here, and here I’ve 
been ever since.” 

Mr. Dunn’s career has been typical of many men 
Who start out as stenographers. They have an oppor- 
tunity to work under a top executive, and their effi- 
ciency is noticed. At the same time, they are learning 
the details of executive management and company 
policy. Then, when an opportunity for promotion ap- 
pears, they are trained and ready to step into the 
opening. This pattern of advancement is verified by 
employment bureaus all over the country, who have 
found from their experience that many of the top 
executives began their careers as secretaries. Mr. 





And one of the trucks. Big, isn’t it? 


Dunn's boss, Mr. Johnson, is himself a good example. 
Now an executive vice-president, he began his career 
as a stenographer. He too makes personal use of his 
shorthand daily. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, the home of P.I.E., is a good 
two thousand miles from the Middle West, where Bob 
Dunn grew up and went to school. 

He hadnt decided on his career while he was in 
high school, but he knew that a knowledge of stenog- 
raphy would help him in any field he might choose to 
enter. So he studied shorthand, and found that he 
liked it. 

“IT finally 


though,” he said, “and enrolled in a business school.” 


decided on accounting as my career, 


“And what happened to the shorthand?” 

“Well, I kept that up at home in the evening,” he 
replied. “I liked it, and still had a feeling that I might 
use it someday, so | practiced for a while almost every 
night.” 

His practice paid off; for, instead of entering the field 
of accounting, he found himself applying before long 
for a stenographic job with the Burlington Truck Lines 
of the CB&Q Railroad in Illinois. He got the job and, 
before he left it, had become secretary to the general 
manager. 

“Just as I thought,” he said, “my shorthand served 


me in good stead.” 


THE URGE TO TRAVEL hits the best of us at one time or 
another. When it hit Bob Dunn, he left his good job 
and wound up in California. It worked out nicely, 
though. There was P.LE., a trucking company, and 
there was Bob Dunn, with several years of experience 
in this field behind him. 

The two got together—and stayed! 
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BEST TIME PVE EVER HAD... 


So said sixty employees who visited New York City at company expense 


Story and photographs courtesy of Noyes & Sproul, Inc. 


VHEYD SAY IT WAS A DREAM if they didn't 
know it was true. But sixty employees of A. H. 
Robins Company, Inc., ethical drug concern of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, know it’s true. Their boss, E. Clai- 
borne Robins, invited them all—secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, clerks, and the rest of the headquarters 
staff—to a fabulous week end in New York City—at 
company expense! From early morning on last Novem 
ber 16 until late on Sunday, November 18, they were 
very busy having the time of their lives, and all becaus« 
their boss believes that secretaries and clerks, as well 
as executives and salesmen, are entitled to an occa- 


sional celebration. 


Lep By Mr. anp Mrs. Ropins, the party of forty-fou 
girls and sixteen lucky men boarded a special railroad 
car at Richmond at the crack of dawn on Friday the 
16th. By two in the afternoon, the land of magnolia 
blossoms far behind them—they were in New York, 
ready to “do the town.” 

The high spots these Southern visitors hit during 
their three days in the Big City would make any native 
New Yorker envious. After registering at the Hotel 
Victoria in midtown Manhattan, the entire group put 
on “Sunday best” and spent a long, gay, and lavish 
evening at the colorful Latin Quarter, one of New 
York’s celebrated theatre-restaurants and night spots. 
The next evening, Saturday, the Richmonders made 
their way to the 65th floor of 30 Rockefeller Plaza, in 
Radio City, where dinner (with all the appropriate 
trimmings ) was served at the Rainbow Grill. After 
dinner, there were sixty tickets for South Pacific wait- 
ing at the box office for the sixty visitors. Need one Say 
more? On Sunday morning, not too early, busses and 
guides arrived at the door of the Victoria to conduct 
the party on a sightseeing tour, which terminated, 
literally, on a “high spot’—the tower of the Empire 
State Building. 


BuT THE DREAMIEST HOURS OF ALL, according to the 
girls in the party, were the Saturday morning and 
afternoon hours, when there was nothing on the sched- 
ule except to go shopping. And what made shopping 
a particular delight was the fact that each lady had 
her pocketbook padded with an extra roll of bills, pro- 
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vided by the fabulous Mr. Robins for just this purpose, 

Even the few men among the Robins employees 
admitted that they had rather enjoyed looking into a 
few of the stores. They'd picked up some interesting 
little trinkets, they rather shyly confessed, for the girls 
they'd left behind them in Richmond. 

The girls who came to New York, however, weren't 
a bit shy about describing their purchases. They had 
sampled about everything New York has to offer—and 
New York, of course, offers everything in the world. 
From Woolworth’s to Bonwit Teller’s, from the peanut 
vendor to the White Turkey Restaurant, the forty-four 
ladies from the Robins Company went exploring. Along 
their way they bought jewelry, cosmetics, dresses, 
pocketbooks, toys, bric-a-brac, canned liver pate, big 
fat pretzels, and even books—for themselves and for 
the folks back home. Some, remembering the office 
for just a moment, looked in at the latest models of 
typewriters, erasing shields, pencils, notebooks, sleeve 
cuffs, and other needs of the modern secretary. “What 
a day!” the girls all agreed, with a unanimous smile of 


perfect satisfaction. 


\in. ANd Mrs. Ropins aGreep, roo. It had been quite 
a day, and quite a week end. As the group assembled 
in Pennsylvania Station late Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
Robins chatted with each of his guests before they 
boarded the home-going train. “They all tell me its 
the best time they ve ever had,” he said. “Well, it's just 
about the best time Ive ever had, too. We've done 
something a little like this before, you know. A small 
group of us came to New York last vear, in the spring. 
And we've really found that having fun together is a 
wonderful formula for good relations within our com- 
pany. Not just having fun, but having fun as a group- 
its the personal touch that I believe is important, 
which is every employee's due, no matter how big the 


office may be where he happens to work.” 


Mr. Rosins Appep that, in addition to such conven- 
tional benefits as hospitalization, group insurance and 
bonuses, the “enjoyment formula” of his company's 
personnel policy included an annual beach picnic, 4 
turkey for each employee at Thanksgiving, and 4 
Smithfield ham for each at their Christmas party. 
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Everyone checked in at Hotel Victoria on a Friday afternoon 


; ready to “do the town.” Mr. and Mrs. Robins are in center. 


oem 
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Friday night—to the Latin Quarter. Saturday—reserved for shopping. Saturday night—dinner first, then South Pacific. 
Sunday the group took a tour of the city. Here, looking at the Statue of Liberty, their backs are 


to New York’s skyline. 
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AST MONTH'S ARTICLE de- 
fined two basic types of filing 
systems—direct and indirect—and 
we discussed the direct type, which 
enables you to go immediately to 
the file drawer to locate the ma- 
terial wanted. Now let’s give some 
consideration to the indirect type— 
the numeric method this month, and 
the chronological (date filing ) later 
on. Both require that some source 
of information be consulted first to 
tell you where the desired material] 
is to be found in the files. In spite of 
this extra initial step, these indirect 
filing systems possess advantages in 
certain circumstances. 


Numeric Filing 


In a numeric file, all material re- 
lating to any one firm, individual, or 
subject is filed together in a num- 
bered folder, and the folders are ar- 
ranged by the numbers assigned, 
regardless of the names or subjects 
concerned, Suppose Frank Zimmer 
is your first correspondent. He will 
be given the number “1,” and you 
will mark each piece from, to, or 
about him with the number “1” and 
place it in an individual folder bear- 
ing that number. The Matthews 
News Company may be next and 
will be assigned the number “2”— 
and so on. The guides are numbered 
by units, tens, twenties, or any de- 
sired multiple, depending on the 
volume of the correspondence or 
papers being filed, and your folders 
are placed in consecutive order be- 
hind these guides. 

In some numeric files both num- 
ber and name are used on the visible 
part of the tab, as shown in IIlustra- 
tion A. In others, the number is 
prominently displayed at the top of 
the tab, the name (if used at all) 


Illustration A: Name and number on one line 
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being put below the number, as in 
Illustration B. 

It is necessary, of course, to set 
up an alphabetic cross-reference 
file too (usually kept on cards); 
even the most remarkable memory 
could not recall the number as- 
signed to each and every corre- 
spondent or subject. The card is 
made out at the same time as the 
file folder. It shows the name and 
address of the correspondent (or 
the subject and cross references in a 
Numeric Subject system of filing) 
and the number of the folder as- 
signed to this material. Then, for 
instance, when the file for John 
Richards ( Illustration B) is needed, 
you find Richards, John in the card 
file and learn that his number is 
10049. Once the number is ascer- 
tained, finding the folder is a simple 
matter. 


Advantages of Numeric Filing 


The numeric method has two 
definite advantages: 

1. It keeps related material to- 
gether that, under a straight alpha- 
betic plan, would be scattered 
through the file by name; thus you 
are saved the handling of several 
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Illustration B: Name below number 7 


separate folders for papers concern- 
ing a single matter. 

2. It allows for indefinite expan- 
sion without discarding your orig- 
inal guides to provide for a more 
detailed division of material. 

Numeric filing lends _ itself es- 
pecially well to use in professional 
businesses (like engineering, build- 
ing construction, and architecture ); 
to law offices, where cases are cus- 
tomarily identified by number; to 
hospitals, where patients are as- 
signed numbers; to insurance com- 
panies, where material is referred 
to by policy number. 

This procedure in a law office 
would be typical: When a new case 
is opened for a Mr. Brown, let us 
say, Mr. Brown receives a number; 
and, in addition to the correspond- 
ence from and to Mr. Brown him- 
self, all other material pertaining to 
the Brown case will be filed in the 
folder that bears his number. If, 
for instance, the firm receives a let- 
ter from Mr. Brown’s sister, Mrs. 
Jones, that letter would be given 
Mr. Brown’s number and would be 
filed in Mr. Brown’s file, rather than 
in a separate Jones file, as it would 
be if an alphabetic system were 
being employed. 
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Illustration C: One type of Rotary File 


Thus, all related material being 
kept together in one folder for easy 
reference, the need for cross-refer- 
within the 
eliminated. The card index serves 


encing file drawers is 
as the cross reference. A card would 
be made out for Mrs. Jones, with 
the notation to see Mr. Brown’s file. 
number so and so. 


Review of Cross-Referencing 


This is an opportune time to re- 
fresh your memory about the cross- 
reterence form, sheet, or card. 

If you use the numeric system, 
the only cross-referencing needed is 
the card index. A letter from Mrs. 
Jones that is filed in Mr. Brown's 
folder, to use our previous illustra- 
tion, would be cross-referenced by 
the card made for Mrs. Jones. Or, 
suppose a firm name changes from 
Harold Miller Leather Goods Com- 
pany to Ace Leather Goods, Inc. 
After the change, all material could 
be placed in the new folder bearing 
the new and number. A 
hotation on the original index card 
lor the Harold Miller Leather 
Goods Company would refer you to 
‘ new card made out for Ace 
Leather Goods, Inc. 


hame 


In direct filing systems, it is the 
practice to place in the file a 
Manila cross-reference form the size 
of a folder (and with a tab in the 
regular folder position ) wherever it 
is necessary to refer a person from 
that particular location to the place 
where the papers are actually filed. 
A colored sheet of paper (usually 
buff or salmon) is used for less 
permanent cross-referencing. It 
would be inserted in an active folder 
where correspondence that would 
ordinarily be filed there is not ac- 
tually “out” of the file, but has been 
placed elsewhere for the time be- 


ing. 
Dewey Decimal System 


The Dewey decimal system used 
in very large and complicated cor- 
respondence and subject files is a 
variation of the standard Numeric 
and Subject Numeric systems that 
is based on Dewey's “decimal” plan 
devised especially for the use of 
libraries in classifying books. It is 
used in most establishments of our 
Armed Services, and by certain spe- 
cialized businesses that have a large 
volume of filing to be handled and 
desire complete uniformity in clas- 
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Illustration D: Visible Card Index 







sifying the material in every de- 
partment and in all branch offices 
of the business 

In this system, the numbers used 
are broken down 


coast to coast. 


into many sub- 
divisions by a highly scientific for- 
mula that you would not be asked 
to set up by yourself. If such a sys- 
tem were to be adopted, a filing 
company 


representative would 


probably be called on to go over 


your problems and work out the 
setup. 


Card Indexes 


Card indexes are used in two 
ways—as auxiliary sources of intor- 
mation when, for 


numeric or the 


instance, the 
subject method 
(either alphabetic or numeric) is 
employed; or as independent means 
of recording information. New de- 
velopments in card-indexing equip 
ment have greatly increased the 
second use. Let us look at this type 
of card filing and some of the newer 
types of equipment. 

Independent card indexes, like 
correspondence files, may be on 
ganized on an_ alphabetic, 
graphic, subject, or numeric basis 
Each name, item, or subject is listed 
on a separate card and filed in the 
sequence demanded by the method 
adopted. To insure accurate filing, 
as well as ready finding, guides are 


gco- 


inserted for, say, every twenty-five 
to fiftv cards. The size of the card 
vou decide to use must be deter- 
mined by the amount of information 
you will be required to write on it. 
The quality of the card should be 
determined by the amount of use 


(Continued on page 252) 








Accessories are the darlings of the girl 
who works. They cost little, look like a 
million, and—best of all—stretch a mod- 
est wardrobe for all it’s worth. Shuffle 
one basic dress with three bright scarves, 
two handsome belts, and a couple of 
perky flowers. Up come half a dozen dif- 


ferent dresses—one for each day in your 


work week and one tor a bonus. 

The scarves shown on these pages are 
“Top Hits” by Baar and Beards; the 
flowers by Forsum; the belts by Fashion 
Belt. The dress is by Jonathan Logan. 

Opposiie page, top, left to right: Polo 
belt, in navy, red, green, black, natural, 
turf. or brown, genuine leather, less than 
$3. “Twin Tip” pure silk scarf in solids 
or prints, all colors, $1. Carnation, in red, 
white, or pink, also $1. 

Opposite page, bottom, left to right 
Buttonhole scarf, all colors, $2; plus rose, 
$l, in fourteen colors. Long plaid silk 
scarf, $3. “Horse” belt, in navy, red, 
green, black, natural, turf, or brown, gen- 
uine leather, less than $3. 

For name of store nearest you, write 
Baar and Beards, 15 West 37th, N. Y., 
for scarves; Fashion Belts, 315 5th Ave.. 
N. Y., for belts. Order flowers through 
Oppenheim Collins, 35 West 34th, N. Y. 
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With a belt, wide and handsome: one With a print scarf, tied low: two With a spring-pink carnation: three 


a4 


On HALF A DOZEN? 


When you have six accessories, one dress makes a wardrobe 


With a pale rose in a searf: four With a pretty plaid silk bow: five With a carved and curved belt: six 


Las 
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(Key appears on page 252) 


English for Transeribers 


STOP! DON’T STRIKE THAT COMMA KEY! 


(Concluded from the December issue) 


, wor 
E. Lillian 


W: CAN THINK of no more useful study for 
this first issue of a brand-new vear than a con- 
tinuation of the study begun in December—of instances 
where commas are often incorrectly inserted by over- 
conscientious transcribers. Because the comma is the 
most used mark of punctuation, it is also the most 
misused, naturally. As in the preceding study, the 
points where commas are often incorrectly inserted are 
indicated by stars (°) in the illustrative sentences. 


1. Do not.insert a comma after the last item in a 
series of three or more items unless the sentence struc- 
ture demands a comma at that point. 


Ae 


s+ 


3. When two or more adjectives modify the same 


Hutchinson 


noun, the adjectives are separated by commas—Dut do 
not place a comma after the final adjective. 


4. If, when two adjectives precede a noun, the first 
adjective modifies the thought expressed by the noun 
and the second adjective, do not separate the adjectives 


by a Comma. 


5. Do not place a comma before an indirect ques- 
tion. 


Now TRANSCRIBE the shorthand notes at the top of this 
page thoughtfully. As you come to each circled num- 
ber, check yourself to see whether or not you have 
really mastered the correspondingly numbered rule 
that is being applied. Naturally, from your experience 
you will realize that other rules of punctuation and 
style must be applied at various points. 

Are your transcripts becoming more accurate as the 


training in transcription progresses? 
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Secretaries on the 





.. ONE TROUBLE with being a secretary,” 
you may have said to vourself once in a while, 
“is the repetition. Al] day long, day after day, 1 take 
dictation or type or file or answer the phone. I get a 
good check every payday and I'm home for dinner 
every night. It’s all fine—nice and steady—but it’s cer- 
tainly monotonous. How Id like to get up and go 
places and see things!” 

Secretaries arent the only ones who sigh when they 
see a copy of National Geographic or an action picture 
of a Florida water-skier. We all get the urge to “get 
up and go” once in a while. But if you're singing that 
little song every day . well, you ought to see whether 
hitting the star-dust trail might not be a little more 
fun. 

Those famous persons you see on a lecture platform 
or stage, or whose names you see in the newspapers, 
or whose words you read and reread in your favorite 
magazines—many of them have personal secretaries. 
If it's excitement and change of pace and twenty-four- 
hour duty and continent crisscrossing youd like, serv- 
ing as personal secretary to a celebrity is one way to 


make such wishes come true. 


Don’t THINK that the role of such a secretary is menial. 
It isn’t, as history proves. Cicero, the Roman orator, 
whose speeches are still read and studied by students 
of Latin, had one of the most famous secretaries of 
all times—a versatile chap named Tiro, who invented 
his own shorthand system, recorded Cicero's long 
speeches, represented him before important guests, 
borrowed money for him, and helped solve his family 
problems. 

Remember the Lewis and Clark expedition that 
opened the Northwest and blazed the Oregon Trail? 
The Lewis in that team was Meriwether Lewis, sec- 
retary to Thomas Jefferson. 

Anyone who has read This I Remember, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, feels well acquainted with the indefatigable 
Malvina Thompson, Mrs. Roosevelt's secretary. Mary 


Davis has won considerable recognition for her work 
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with Lowell Thomas. The name of Joseph L. Simpson, 
who traveled all over the world as secretary to Believe- 
It-Or-Not Ripley, is to be found on every list of out- 
standingly successful secretaries. And what about the 
secretary without whom the Versailles Peace Con- 
ferences, after World War I, couldn't meet? He was 
Charles L. Swem,® secretary to President Wilson, who 
would never permit the meetings to start without 


Charlie right there to record every word. 


You WON'T MAKE A FORTUNE as secretary to a head- 
liner on the international stage, and youll find you 
have to work mighty hard. But you'll certainly get 
around—go places and see things. 

Imagine visiting Buckingham Palace, not as a sight- 
seer but as a guest! Imagine seeing your employer's 
husband sworn in as President of the United States! 
Those are but two of the thrills that Malvina Thomp- 
son has had as secretary to Mrs. Roosevelt. If you 
have been as avid a reader of the Ripley picture stories 
as I have, you have a pretty good idea where Joe 
Simpson has traveled. 

There’s quite a bit of hero worship involved in being 
secretary to a celebrity. To have the friendship of a 
famous and respected person is something of a reward 
in itself. What could be more satisfying than to have 
someone write of you, as Dr. Paul de Kruif does of his 
secretary, “She is the most wonderful assistant I have 
ever had—correcting my English so well that nobody 
complains of it any more,” and again, “She is also the 
most beautiful secretary any writer has ever had.” 

\s personal secretary to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Marguerite (“Missv”) Le Hand lived for years at the 
White House and was expected to sit at the President's 
table at all except the most formal dinners. 


Of course. working with celebrities isn't all travel 


*Yes. the same Charles L. Swem who subsequently became the dean 
of America’s shorthand reporters, an official reporter for the New York State 
Supreme Court, and a regular contributor to Topay's Secretary. (See his 
contribution this month on page 247.) Mr. Swem was not an official re- 
porter for the Conference, but took the entire proceedings—private as 
well as open meetings—for President Wilson's own records 
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and shaking hands with kings. There’s real work 
involved—secretarial and otherwise—and it’s obvious 
that the person who rides the trail of a star must have 
high qualifications. 

Working hours scarcely have a start and stop. Not 
all personal secretaries to celebrities “live with the 
family,” needless to Sav. Paul de Kruif's secretary 
also has a small son at home to take care of, besides 
doing work for three attorneys. But the personal sec- 
retary usually has to be free of home and social obli- 
gations. After all, with speaking engagements, un- 
expected trips and conferences, and all kinds of 
professional emergencies and interruptions of sched- 
ules occurring, the celebrity lives a helter-skelter kind 
of life—and so does his secretary. (That. of course, is 


what it means to go places and see things! ) 


Bur THERE ARE at least some tamiliar secretarial 
duties. There’s the notable’s routine business matters 
to be handled—correspondence with publishers and 
politicians, carpenters and landlords. There’s much 
making of engagements and arranging of appoint- 
ments. There's a lot of dictation—and most of it is 
highly confidential. 

Indeed, some noteworthies have so much “straight 
business” that the personal secretary takes care of the 
celebrity's personal mail only. leaving to assistants the 
ordinary work of acknowledging fan mail and petitions 
and inquiries. Filing, phoning, sorting incoming mail, 
maintaining records, remembering to send out notices. 
keeping an eve on schedules—all the regular chores of 
any good secretary are present. Moreover, because 
there are so many other duties involved, the personal 
secretary to a public dignitarv must be unusually com- 
petent in the secretarial skills. 


SOME OF THOSE “OTHER DUTIES” will challenge even 
the most courageous! They range from pouring tea 
for titled guests to managing an amateur baseball 
team, from cooking “a real American meal” for a vis- 
iting European nobleman to retyping a magazine ar- 
ticle for Collier's. Personal shopping for the boss is 
also a frequent assignment. 

Where you work, of course, will depend on the 
specialty of the celebrity to whose trail vou have at- 
tached yourself. You may have a swanky office in a 
skyscraper; it is more likely that voull be hunched 
over a portable typewriter in the back seat of a speed- 
ing Packard. You may have a soundproof, air-con- 
ditioned studio in which to take dictation or record 
memoirs; youre just as likely to be sitting at a ricketv 
camp table in the middle of the Canadian wilds or 
under an insect-net tent with the sounds of the African 
jungle humming in your ears. The office her secretary 
shares with Theresa Helburn, of the Theatre Guild, is 
in an old New York mansion, complete with crystal 
chandeliers and open fireplaces; but much of her dic- 
tation is taken in taxis, beauty parlors, telephone 
booths, and dark corners of theaters. 
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VERSATILITY AND BACKGROUND are two of the top re- 
quirements, as you'd guess. A third one, and perhaps 
it should be listed first, is high competence in the 
functional secretarial skills that you are employed to 
use. A personal secretary isn't hired just to be a pleas- 
ant traveling companion; he or she is hired to be a 
pleasant traveling companion and a mighty efficient 
workman. Don't look to the star-dust trail as an escape 
from secretarial work. 

The star to whom you hitch yourself is, of course, 
a specialist in one or more fields—that’s why he is a 
star: he's the best in that field. It follows, naturally 
enough, that even the best secretary in the world won't 
qualify unless she knows something about that field, 
too. That's one reason why every secretary should 
develop hobbies to the utmost and read a great deal. 

If youre ever to work with a famous playwright, 
you must know how plays are written, the vocabulary 
of scripts, how plays are typed, and so on. If you are 
ever to work with a famous political figure, you must 
know politics; with a famous singer, vou must know 
music; with a famous globe-trotter, vou must know 
geography. So it goes. 

In addition to such academic knowledge and prac- 
tical skill, the personal secretary must have the right 
personal qualifications. That's where versatility comes 
in. You have to be able to work under pressure and 
in unusual environments. You have to be calm. poised, 
mature, ready for come-what-may. 

Barbara Palmquist, who secretaries for Nelson Eddy, 
says that the main thing about being a confidential 
secretary is “being confidential’—keeping his business 
Tact. patience, knowing how to meet 
the quirks of irascibilitv or the unusual personal char- 
acteristics of your favorite star, courage in the face 
of hazards ranging from a social faux pas to an air- 
plane crash—all the desirable secretarial traits listed 
by the page in vour favorite reference book—these 
the personal secretary must have, and in an above- 


average degree. 


Its AN INTERESTING PICTURE, isn't it? Being Girl Fri- 
day or Man Monday to a notable isn't an assignment 
for a stay-at-home or a family man. As we said before, 
it isn't a career leading to riches or, very often, to 
fame. But the star-dust trail leads you along the grow- 
ing edge of society where life is different and as ex- 
citing as it is demanding, along a path brightly lighted 
with spotlights and footlights and Big Names, across 
continents and oceans, and over snow and through 
jungles. 

The star-dust trail is a private path for those who 
are welcomed into the littlke company of men and 
women who are making history, whether social or lit- 
erary or intellectual or economic or political. If you're 
the right person and have the right training and high 
personal secretarial efficiency, the trail is an adven- 
turous one, along which you do go places and _ see 
things. 
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How to Make Hotel Reservations 


— A HOTEL RESERVATION is 
: easy—if, to borrow an old phrase, you 
know how. 

Do you? When the man you work for asks 
you to reserve a room for him at a hotel in 
Philadelphia for January 29 and 30, for in- 
stance, can you do it with that same efficiency 
he’s always admired in you? 

You can, if you take it step by step 


First, pin your boss down on three points: 
. I 


l. Is there a certain hotel in which he 
vishes to stay? If he names one, fine; but 
he may not have been in Philadelphia before 


and will therefore leave the selection to you. 


2. At what time does he intend to arrive 
at the hotel? Most hotels will not hold a 
reservation after 6 p.m. unless they are 


specifically requested to do so 


3. What type of accommodations does 
your boss want? A single room with bath? 
A double room with bath? A suite? He may 
be planning a business conference in Phila- 
delphia, in which case a suite would be 
appropriate. This is a double room, plus a 
living room, the two connected by a bath. 
ONCE YOU HAVE THESE FACT WRITTEN DOWN 
in your notebook, the next step is to select 
a hotel, if your boss has left the decision up 
to you. Maybe you’ve never been in Phila- 
delphia, either, so how are you supposed to 
know the hotels there? And it has to be a 
nice one, of course. So it’s time to call for 
help. 

The secretary to the manager of any larg 
hotel in your own city is the person who can 


best help you. She will have right on her 


desk what is called “The Hotel Red Book,” 


which lists all first-class hotels in every city 
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ind gives information about rooms and rates 
give you the names of 


several good hotels in Philadelphia and can 
probably recommend one that fits your re 
quirements 

f , 


The only thing remaining for you to do 


now is to let the hotel in Philadelphia know 


that your boss is coming to town. They will 
ant the dates of his stay, the time of his 

arrival, and the type of accommodations he 

desires 

IF IT’ I \ N JANUARY and you have 
plenty of time, you can write for the reser 


vation, requesting the hotel to confirm it by 
letter. But f the calendar is creeping up 
around the 21st. you’d better wire. Give the 
same information in your wire that you 
vould give in your letter, and request the 
hotel’s confirmation by wire. If you prefer, 
call again or e secretary to the manage! 
of that big hotel in your city. She will be 
glad to send a wire for you. The advantage 
of making a reservation through her is that, 
if the hotels in Philadelphia are crowded, a 
reservation placed through the hotel she 
represents may better succeed in reserving 


your room than a reservation placed through 


you as an individual. She will, of course, bill 
you for the telegraph charge 

If the hote r your city has a teletype 
service the inager’s secretary is quite 
willing to secure your reservation with the 
hotel in Philadelphia by means of teletype 
This is the most rapid way of obtaining a 


reservation, and any big hotel will perform 


this service or you without charge 

WELI r I; N r?--now that you 
know how With practice it’s still easier 
52 29Q 








SURVEY OF SCENTS 


Prices do not include Federal tax) 


Toilet Waters and Colognes 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer. Golden Chance 
oriental. with a touch of blossoms. 
4 oz. $1.75; in solid stick form, $1.25. 

Bourjois. Endearing—floral, fresh and 
light. 4 oz. $1.50. 

Mary Chess. White Lilac, Carnation, 
Gardenia, Rose Geranium, Lily of the 
Valley, Heliotrope—single flower frag- 
rances. In blends, Tapestry (a rich fra- 
grance). Strategy (light). Yram (a bit 
exotic). Elizabethan (somewhat sweet). 
All in the delightful chess-piece bottles. 
2-0z. to 8-oz. bottles. $1.75 to $5.00. 

‘orday. Toujours Toi—much lighter 


than its famous predecessor. Toujours 
Moi. 2 oz. $5.00. Purse-Solids ensemble 
of four sticks (Toujours Moi, Fame, 
Zigane, and Jet), $2. 

Coty. Meteor—dominant floral note of 
jasmine, complemented with rose. 1 oz. 
$1.85 to 4 oz. $6.75. 

Houbigant. Chantilly—comes in liquid 
skin sachet. slightly spicy with mossy 
tones. 14 oz. $1.85. 

Hudnut. RS) P—a little sophisticated ; to 
be used discriminately. 1 oz. $1.25. 
Lanvin. Arpege—floral. but suggestive of 
wood flowers. A combination set con- 
tains a Lanvinette (one dram of per- 
fume) and two ounces of toilet water 

for $5.50. 

Lenthéric. Tweed—classic: or Repartee 

floral, heightened by a touch of spice. 
In the new “toilet essence” (claimed 
by Lenthérie to be more lasting than 
toilet water), 2 oz. $2.50. 

Prince Matchabelli. Crown Jewel 
floral, with rose and jasmine predomi- 
nating; or Stradivari—quieter, sweeter; 
or the new Beloved—floral bouquet. 
In “cologne parfumée. the three fra- 
grances vary from $2 to $4 for 2 oz. to 
t oz. 

Germaine Monteil. Laughter and Nos- 
talgia—both floral bouquets. Combina- 
tion sets for $3.50 (2 oz. of each) and 
$6 (4 oz. of each). 

Renoir. Gambade—floral bouquet. From 
$2.75 to $5 for 2 to 4 oz. 

Rubinstein. White Magnolia—scented as 
you would expect. and in a plastic con- 
tainer ideal for your lower right-hand 
drawer. From $1.25 to $2 for 2 to 4 oz. 


Perfumes 


Rubinstein. Command Performance. or 
Heaven-Sent, in a “Perfume Scentry” 
gadget to fasten to your handbag and 
hold your gloves. $2.50. To go into 
your handbag. in Perfumette sizes. are 
{pple Blossom, $1.50: Heaven-Sent, 
$1.75; White Magnolia, $1.75: Com- 
mand Performance, $2. 

Mary Chess. White Lilac, Tapestry. 
Strategy. Carnation, Gardenia. or Yram. 
in Spillproof bottle. 114 drams, $3. 

Molyneux. Vivre—blend, with jasmine 
and violet predominant, $3.25: Fete— 
more sophisticated. $3.25; or Connu, 
$3.50. All in Pocket Editions. 

Charbert. Breathless. $2.50: Fabulous. 
$2.50; and The French Touch, $2.75. 
In “Pockettes.” 
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Enjoy the lift of fragrance while you work 
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ECAUSE YOU'RE YOUNG and wise, you wear 

a fragrance. Lovely scents from little bottles are 
vour heritage, and you know their magic. Some you 
wear to work; others you save, like jewels, for a 
brilliant night. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN FRAGRANCES you Wear it 
the office, and fragrances vou don't, is a simple one. 
In general, most of the colognes or toilet waters are 
proper for daytime wear, most of the perfumes for 
evening only. 

Perfume, of course, is the most concentrated of the 
fragrance forms. Colognes and toilet waters have a 
larger content of alcohol and water, furnishing a 
lighter, less permanent form of fragrance. Between 
the two, cologne and toilet water, there is little dif- 
ference. Where the same company manufactures both, 
the toilet water is the stronger; where a company 
manufactures only cologne, it is usually about the same 
strength as the toilet water of another manufacturer. 

You know, although we can't go wrong to tell you 


once again, the two good reasons for wearing cologne 
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Seents 


—quite proper if it’s light and gay 


n the daytime, perfume at night. First, colognes leave 
just a breath of fresh flowers or spice behind you as 
you go about vour job, and that little hint of scent is 


refreshing and pleasing to you who wear it and to 


ay 





those working with you. The heavier fragrance that a Paste courtesy Guertam, Ene. 
perfume would leave can easily be overpowering. 

The price of cologne is far lower than the cost of 
perfume—a second good reason for choosing the lighter 
fragrance for work. An ounce of good perfume costs 

) nough to require a separate item in vour budget, while 
in ounce or two of good cologne is yours for pin- 
money. At the close of our “Survey of Scents,” a few 
perfumes in small sizes are listed, to treasure for eve- 
ning in all their luxurious beauty. In purse size or dram 

| size (one-eighth of an ounce), these perfumes are 
priced so you can afford a precious bottle or two. 


CHOICE OF SCENTS, in perfume or cologne, is as wide 
as the world, from a simple single-flower fragrance to 
a bouquet or a complicated synthetic scent. The “Sur-., 
| vey” lists some of the young and light-hearted co- 


» lognes, all available wherever you shop. 
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SUCCESS 


WHE GREATEST HAPPINESS 
comes to those who have real 
pride and joy in their work 
Emplovers are striving earnesth 
today to give vou the emplovee | 
prospective emplovee the best POs- 
sible conditions under which to d 
isks that 
interestedh 


your work. In return, he 
you work efficiently 
and economically trom the. stand- 
point of utilizing vour time to th 
best advantage. His requests ar 
reasonable 

Your emplover or prospective em- 
a diff- 
cult one. It may not alwavs look s 


plover has a big iob to do 


important to vou, but his respon- 
sibility and the demands upon his 
time intelligence ind skill are 
greater than you think 


MANY EMPLOYERS today are giving 
emplovees wonderful opportunities 
tor trequent promotions through 
guidance and training. Thev ar 
striving to make the lives of thei 


employees more interesting and 


To the left are examples of good pen- 
manship received in the 1950 O.G.A. 
Contest. Are you werking on your 
entry for 1951? 


Ont HUNDEED WORDS A MIiMUTE 





Having wren Gregg Shorthand for fre minuues at one hundre 
words « munute, and having transcribed che notes neatly and + 
ately, os therefore awarded this cerufcace uf profictenx 
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TO YOU IN THE NEW YEAR! 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Director, Gregg Awards 


serene. Constant study is being 
made of the conditions under which 
employees work, of insurance bene 
fits, retirement programs, hospitali 
zation plans, employee savings-and 
loan organizations, and investment 
and savings programs. This research 
utilizes some of the best brains in 
the firm, and at prodigious cost, in 
order that you and the other em 
ployees may be free to devote youl 
talents to the creation of an enjoy 
able business career and an inde- 
pendent way of life. 

THESE ADVANTAGES were not. al- 
ways available. They are the result 
of the employer s Increasing ap 
preciation of the value of his em 
ployees in helping him to grow and 
succeed—helping him get his own 
iob done! 

What evidence, in return, can 
you show your employer of your 
continued development and _in- 
creased skill? A teacher in Mem- 
“One ol 


mv graduates recently put in an 


phis. Tennessee, wrote: 
application tor a position that she 


wanted very much. Appended to 
t] 


he application was her Achieve- 
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filled with 
proficiency 


ment Record Album 
Gregg Certificates for 
in shorthand, typing, and bookkeep- 
ing. The result was that she did 
not need to take the customary em- 
ployment tests, nor did she have 
to take the preliminary training for 
new employees. She was assigned 
immediately as assistant to the 
secretary of one of the company s 
a wonderful job, 
she says, with a good salary and 


splendid working conditions.” 


\ ice-presidents 


If you have not vet obtained the 
Achievement Record Album, in 
which to mount all the certificates 
vou earn on the tests conducted by 
this magazine, you may wish to do 
so now while the albums are still 
available. Then begin taking the 
tests this month. 


WHAT r'YPING 
SPEED will you be able to show next 
month through 
Competent Typist Test? How at- 


IMPROVEMENT _ IN 
practice on the 


tractively can you arrange the 
Q.A.T. Tests? How accurately and 
fluently can you write the O.G.A 
Tests? Do vou enjov writing short 
hand? Take out that Slide you may 





S'IATY WORDS A MINUTE 
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have tucked 
somewhere and put it to use on 
vour O.G.A. Tests and the Contest 
Copy, also, this month. 


away in your desk 


Do not forget to practice tor 
transcription speed, either. Type 
the shorthand copy on page 237 
over and over again until vour 


speed is 10, 20, 30 words a minute 
faster than it was the first time you 
that 

Speed Practice page. 


transcribed Transcription 


THE SHORTHAND SPEED AND THEORY 
rests must be given to vou by a 
business teacher. Beautiful certifi- 
cates and pins are available at the 
60-, 80-, 100-, 120-, and 140-word 
speeds The Gregg Diamond Medal 
is awarded for 200 words. Some am- 
bitious students who are determined 
to make 
earning it while still in school. 


reporting a career are 


LET THIS NEW YEAR be one of 
achievement and happine ss in a job 
well done. Do vou want to have a 
successful career? Strive earnestly 
to develop the latent talent and skill 
with which vou are endowed, and 


see what they will bring you 
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ETTING A JOB today offers 
no problem at all because 
even mediocre stenographers are as 
“scarce as hens’ teeth.” But getting 
ahead on the job is still not so easy. 
The impression you create the 
first few days will determine to a 
great extent your future with the 
firm; and one of the factors of first 
importance is the way you handle 
dictation. At first your employer 
will expect a certain degree of in- 
accuracy in your transcripts because 
the vocabulary is strange to you and 
will, no doubt, contain some—per- 
haps many—technical terms. How- 
ever, if you can give him perfect 
transcripts in a short time after you 
are employed, he will be quite 
favorably impressed. The following 
suggestions are made to aid you in 
accomplishing this. 


IN OcroBER, YOU MAY RECALL, we 
discussed shorthand vocabulary. 
We observed that, for all practical 
purposes, the best preparation your 
school could give you for a steno- 
graphic position was to help you to 
develop a broad basic vocabulary 
of common words together with the 
ability to write or construct rapidly 
the shorthand outline for any word 
you meet in dictation. Once you 
are on the job, however, you your- 
self must take one further step— 
you must master the technical vo- 
cabulary of that job. 

In taking unfamiliar dictation, 
one of the most important factors in 
getting it all down is that the dicta- 
tion make sense to you. Therefore, 
your goal should be to make the 
unfamiliar familiar as quickly as 
possible. Of great aid toward this 
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end is wide reading in the technical 
field in which you find yourself en- 
gaged. Try to get hold of the best 
trade journal in the field. If you 
ask your employer, he will be 
pleased to give you its name and, 
in all probability, will even offer to 
lend you a few of his own copies. 
He may suggest some books, too, 
if there are any that would be help- 
ful for you to read. Such reading 
will enable you to grasp the “lan- 
guage’ of the business. 


PRACTICE FROM THE FILE COPIES of 
the letters that have been recently 
dictated will also be helpful to you. 
If you are not in charge of the files, 
you can usually get permission to 
borrow some of these letters for this 
purpose. Make note of the tech- 
nical terms that are being used. If 
you can find a special dictionary of 
such technical terms, look up their 
meanings. If no reference book of 
this type is available, you should 
learn the meaning of these terms by 
inquiring of your fellow workers or 
anyone else who is in a position to 
furnish you with this information. 

Should your employer happen to 
be a very rapid dictator and you 
find your speed insufficient to han- 
dle his dictation easily, get someone 
to dictate these letters to you at a 
good high speed until you can get 
down every word easily. If there is 
a dictating machine available, an 
even better procedure would be to 
record these letters at a high speed 
and practice them as you play the 
record back to yourself. 


AFTER YOU HAVE GAINED SOME 
FAMILIARITY With the business, you 
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will be in a position to know which 
terms occur with great frequency, 
Make a list of these and apply to 
them wherever possible the abbre- 
viating and intersecting principles. 
Suppose, for example, the firm deals 
in insurance and the expression en- 
dowment policy occurs very often 
in your employer's dictation. You 
could intersect a p (for policy ) over 
the nd (for endowment) and have 
a quick and facile form for this 
term at your finger tips. 


YOuR INITIAL jos may be as stenog- 
rapher for one or for several men, 
and the next higher step would be 
to secretary for some executive—the 
treasurer or vice-president, perhaps. 
As we all know, the turnover in 
stenographic and secretarial posi- 
tions is rapid. Therefore, it would be 
very much worth your while to be- 
gin to prepare yourself for such a 
promotion right now, no matter 
how remote the possibility may 
seem to you at the moment. 

It goes without saying that you 
should attempt to accomplish this 
as unobtrusively as possible. It’s 
best not to ask any questions about 
the executive, but you can't be 
criticized for keeping your eyes and 
ears open to learn any of his traits 
or idiosyncrasies. Perhaps you will 
find out that he is a rapid dictator. 
If he is, some extra time spent 
practicing to increase your short- 
hand speed would be time well 
spent. If necessary, you might at- 
tend night school to accomplish 
this. 


A LITTLE OBSERVATION and foresight 
on your part will go a long way 
towards securing that promotion 
you desire so much. Be prepared at 
all times to handle the work of the 
person next in rank above you. You 
never know when you may be 
called on to perform it. Don’t wait 
until the possibility of promotion is 
imminent to start preparing for it. 
You may be by-passed if you do. 
Seize every opportunity to make 
a strong impression of your worth 
whenever the occasion presents it- 


self. Remember, opportunity may 


knock but once. Many a reputation 
has been made by an opera or stage 
tyro called on suddenly to substitute 
for the star of the evening. You, 
too, may be called on unexpectedly 
to demonstrate your ability. 
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(See page 238 for O.A.T. Tests.) 
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Membership Test Material 


Shorthand Test 
Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns. on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
your best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a good 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer 
to membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists (O.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant, and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of 0.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers, which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times. one on top 
of the other. will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert's “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 
Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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January Competent Typist Test 





(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add I for each additional § strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 





Words Words 

Everyone wants to make a pleasing 7 ing and interest for the listener. If it is too 350 
impression both over the telephone and 15 fast, words are jumbled and parts of words 358 
face to face. A bright smile lights up the 23 are lost to the ear. The very act of speaking 368 


face of a person. It makes even a plain 32 clearly will tend to prevent you from 375 
face pleasant to look at. If you see a nice 41 talking too fast. 379 
smile, you usually respond with a smile of 49 Your voice is carried most clearly by 387 
your own: It is much the same with your 57 telephone when you speak directly into it, 395 
voice, for the voice with a smile wins. We 66 with your lips not more than half an inch 404 
are referring, of course, to the kind of 74 away. If you change this direction or widen 413 
voice you like to hear over the telephone 83 this distance, some of the sound that ought 42! 

the kind operators are trained to use to 9% to reach the other party will go someplace 430 
indicate to you their desire to be of service 100 else instead. If you speak into the tele- 438 
at all times. 103. phone properly, you will not need to shout 447 


or talk loudly. When you talk too loud, you 456 
sometimes cause a blurred sound and this 464 
makes it difficult for the listener to hear 473 
and understand you. The telephone is 480 
made to carry words that are spoken no 488 
louder than ordinary conversation. 495 


If you could only have a voice mirror, 111 
you could tell how you look to others when 120 
you visit them by telephone. It would 128 
make you all the more certain that a good 136 
telephone appearance is only a matter of 144 
your voice and how you use it. Being 152 ' a 
handsome or homely makes no difference, 160 Your voice over the telephone 1s you. 508 
and clothes do not count. You can have a 1s | Phough no smile or gesture can be seen at "7 
good telephone personality if you will be 177 the other end of the wite, you can. put tone = 
careful of just one thing, and that one 13 sparkle in your voice and that will serve * 
thing is your speech. A few minutes a day 193 equally well. The next few times you call 538 


spent on voice grooming soon gives one the 202 up some business places, pay special atten- 546 
habit of clear and pleasing speech, and 210 tion to the voices of the persons who < 
this is quite necessary if you want to be 218 @"Swer the telephone. Ask yourself how “ 
easily understood and make the good im- 226 YOU would describe their tones, and see if 571 


pression that brings a pleasant response. 234 YOU are pleased by their voice attitudes. "7 
Then study your own voice. Try to hear 58 


it as others hear it, and rate it as frankly 59% 
as you have rated these others. Make your 605 
voice rise and fall, make it show what is 613 
important by proper emphasis, and put 621 
shades of feeling into it. All these things 630 
give color to your speech and help to make 638 
it pleasing and convincing. 644 

Here is an important point about the 652 
voice with a smile. In addition to the 6 
pleasing effect upon the hearer, you get a 668 
pleasant reaction yourself. So, you see, 677 
you win in two ways. 681 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from portions of the booklet, “The Voice with a Smile,” published by The New York Telephone Company 


If you learn to pronounce your words 242 
carefully and give proper form to each 250 
sound in every word, you will soon find 258 
that you are speaking more distinctly. Do 206 
not grow careless and let your talking 274 
muscles get stiff. Like any other muscles 283 
they need limbering up to be really useful. 292 
Reading aloud in your home and observing 300 
how other people speak are good ways of 308 
making yourself more speech conscious. 316 
Telephone speech should be neither too 324 
slow nor too fast. If it is too slow, the 332 
words sound disconnected and lose mean- 340 
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st} Transcribing Speed 


Practice 


The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is provided so that you can test and co 


mpare your speeds of typing from print 
é om shorthand, Compute your rate on this word-counted material in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible 
as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here, the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests, whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear, clean typing, well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 
ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test, although the test itself does not 
have to be typed at that rate because it 
involves problems of arrangement or pro- 
duction. 

Before typing the Senior Test copy, 
make the following corrections: Head the 
test HOME COMFORT WITH ECON. 
OMY, centering this title in all caps one 
space apart, with spaces between 
words. Use the words Operating Costs 
Are Low as a subtitle between the first 
paragraphs, and add the subtitle 
Recommended Bulb Sizes over the last 
paragraph. The three subtitles may be 
made center instead of side heads if you 
prefer. 

Use caps for the column heads in the 
first table, and be sure your leaders (the 
dots) stop two spaces before the one-digit 
figures so that all dots will be uniform 
at the right. There are three items out of 
alphabetical order in the first table. These 
should be transposed to their proper 
places. In the second table, omit the hy- 
phens used in the copy (column one) 
and insert leaders (dots) between the 
columns. 

Both tables are to be centered. 

Before you hand in your paper, see 
that your name and school address ap- 
pears in the upper left-hand corner of the 
page, and make note (in minutes) of 
the time required to type the test. 


two 


two 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. January copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A., until receipt of the 
February, 1952, issue. 
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Junior 


O. A. T. 


(See page 235 for O. G. A. Tests.) 


Test 


(Center, in all caps, the title of the following article, and type the copy in double spacing, trying for an 
even right-hand margin and good placement.) 


The Business Girl’s Affirmative Code 


To be honest to the great triumvirate— 
myself, my employer, and my business. 

To guard my health—realizing that 
good health is the first essential to a 
successful business career. 

To develop initiative — having the 
courage to assume responsibility and 
the insight and originality to evolve 
ideas. 

To be a team worker—creating an 
atmosphere of friendliness and co- 
operation rather than breeding dis- 
content among my fellow workers. 

To be prepared to see, grasp, and 
claim the opportunities of my business 
career. 

To be enthusiastic — convinced that 


enthusiasm is the paprika pepper in 
the sauce of life. 

To be generous—not alone of purse, 
but of my praise, my time, and myself. 

To be friendly—knowing that friend- 
liness gives and finds happiness. 

To know the vast value of time, both 
to myself and others. 

To be systematic — recognizing that 
system is the oil in the machinery of a 
business life, easing the friction and 
speeding the engine. 

To be mindful always of the other 
person’s point of view and circum. 
stances. 

To face the sun and fear not the 
shadows. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


(See instructions 


column 1) 


Operating Costs Are Low 





Many persons do not fully realize how efficient and economical electric 
and gas appliances are today. For the comfort and convenience they 
bring to the modern home, their costs are surprisingly low. 

Based upon their normal use in the average home, here are some 


typical examples: 





Appliance Cost Per Month 
I ae ee ee Ee 414 cents 
Dy ete See oe on Te 
OS Ee ae eee 3 cents 
a ee ee oe ee 24 
A ee Se Oe, Pee 36 re 
ee ee ee ree 12 - 
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en eT eee eee im * 
0 sien hae aun 0 a osnen 12. cents 
Vacuum Cleaner ....... sievcacesed iy Glue 
ee .. 6 cents 
ae ee ee 2 
eet ee 90 ‘i 


Lighting Economy 





Electric Light is so low in cost that no person can afford to hazard 
eyesight by using insufficient light at any time. Good lighting brings 
cheer and comfort. Operating costs approximate only about: 


SIZE OF LAMP BULB 


TIME BURNED FOR 1 CENT 


(at 3 cents per kilowatt-hour) 


25-watts 
40-watts 
60-watts 
100-watts 
200-watts 
300 watts 


13 hours 20 minutes 
8 hours 20 minutes 
5 hours 33 minutes 
3 hours 20 minutes 
1 hour 40 minutes 
1 hour 7 minutes 


The following bulb sizes are recommended for residential fixtures: 
60-watt bulb in the Porch Light; 100-watt bulbs over the Kitchen Sink, 
in Dressing Room, Bath, and Hall; 150-watt bulbs in Bedroom, Kitchen, 
and Breakfast Nook; 200- to 300-watt bulbs in Living Room and Din- 


ing Room. 
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Double-Duty Dictation 


DUTY ONE: 


To review the ort principle. 
with other preview words, in the Gregg Simplified 


Note the many ort words, 
listings. The 


shorthand key is provided by the words in italics. 


by DR. RUSSELL J. HOSLER 
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DUTY TWO: 


Dear Mr. Horton: Garport Peninsula, 
a resort paradise surrounded by Lake 
Huron and Courtney Bay?° waters, 
contains miles of picturesque shore 
line, 200 miles of roadways, two golf 
courses, two airports, state and coun- 
try’? parks, assorted amusements, and 
many forms of comfortable transpor- 
tation from one point of interest®® to 
another. 

We offer you the most worth-while 


vacation — facilities, spacious — resort 
hotels, excellent*® lodge quarters, 
modern cottages, trailer courts—in 


fact, anything and evervthing to meet 
your vacation whims.'° 

Our regular season runs from 
Memorial Day to Labor Day. The 
trailer courts, however, are open 
through!”° all of September. 

Garport Peninsula is headquarters 
for every sort of sports. Besides golf, 
there is boating, 149 sailing, swimming, 
riding, and tennis. 

Between the cities of Bay Port and 
Mortimer, in their own wooded'*® 
headquarters, the Resort Players have 
a summer theater of great worth and 
renown. Founded, supported, and sus- 
tained'!*® by the Porter family, this 
summer theater has a good proportion 
of the outstanding dramatic? talent 
in the country. 

The Players call their location “The 
Portal Resort.” The theater and 
grounds are?*° particularly _ note- 
worthy. Wide quartz steps lead the 
audience to a natural amphitheater, 
where they sit in?4° comfort viewing 
fine portrayals on the stage. Between 
acts, a leisurely stroll beyond the por- 
tico is in order,2°° amid imported 
statuary and tropical ferns. 

It is no distortion of fact to report 
that Bay*8° Port Beach is your pass- 
port to complete fun and ‘relaxation 
for the entire family. For those mortals 
possessing*” great fortitude, the Vor- 
tex Yacht Club offers sailing, outboard 
motoring, surf-boarding, speedboat- 
ing, rowing, and**" canoeing. 

We exhort you to spend at least a 
portion of your vacation at one of 
these resorts on Garport*#® Peninsula. 


Very truly yours, (346) 





To build speed in writing. Practice the preview words, 
then take the letters from dictation at faster and faster rates, The 
word count is given every 20 “average” words. 
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Dear Mrs. Norton: Thank vou for 
your letter requesting a portrayal of 
the proportionate sales of both our?® 
imported and our exported goods. It 
is my understanding that you want 
this information to present to*® your 
Mortar Board Club. 

As president of the Import-Export 
Retailers Association, I wish to ex- 
plain” the purport of our business. 
The information given in this letter is 
supported by our quarterly report®® on 
file at our national headquarters. At 
the present moment, my portfolio con- 
tains lists of all sorts! of products, 
both imported and exported. These 
lists show clearly that the amount of 
our sales of imported wares'?° is but 
a small portion of our total business. 

Some competitors distort the re- 
ports concerning our sales. They'*? 
resort to the old dogma, “It is good 
deportment to sell and buy only Amer- 
ican goods.” Our forthright retort! 
is that we keep in touch with the 
world markets and transport to our 
country for sale only those items that 
cannot!®® be secured convenie ntly 
here. 

Many imports are really necessary. 
Most Americans, being?®® mortal, 
would resent being deprived of such 
daily comforts as coffee, tea, chocolate, 
or spices. Homemakers**° would be 
mortified to find no linens for tables or 
for articles of clothing. If rubber were 
not imported,*4° the United States 
system of transportation would be 
greatly impaired. Many citizens would 
hi ave to resort?™ to wi: alking. 

These everyday items bel ‘long to the 
large assortment of necessary importa- 
tions.7*° 

You will find enclosed a complete 
report on our total volume of import 
and export goods, which we are sure 
you" will find most enlightening and 
noteworthy. 

We do appreciate your interest in 
our import-export**° me rchandising, 
and we hope that you will feel free to 
write us at any time that vou have a 
question concerning the**" working of 
our organization. Very cordially 


yours, (351) 
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There are thirty-eight secretarial techniques men- 
tioned in this account of a good secretary’s reminis- 
censes on her first anniversary on her job. If you're 
a good secretary, you'll detect thirty-three or more: 
an average secretary, twenty-five to twenty-eight. 
Want to rate yourself? A key will be given in next 


month’s issue. 
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Levels of Court Reporting 


TRICTLY SPEAKING, a ver- 
| batim reporter is one who can 
write as fast as the person speaking 
ltalks, regardless of the subject mat- 
ter being discussed. There should 
be no difference between a report- 
ing job in a police court and a re- 
porting job in the highest, most 
responsible court in the land. The 
same general language is spoken in 
both courts, the rules of procedure 
are the same, and witnesses and 
lawyers in both places speak fast 
or slowly, as is their habit or tem- 
perament. 

But, practically speaking, report- 
ing jobs and requirements do vary 
in the various courts. Shorthand 
speed may be more or less con- 
stant, but other reporting require- 
ments depend on the type and 
grade of court in which the re- 
porter writes. 


EACH OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 
has its own court structure, so court 
designation and divisions vary from 
state to state. Two general cate- 
gories of courts, however, are com- 
mon to all communities: the inferior 
courts and the superior courts. 
They are designated differently in 
different states; but, in general, the 
duties of the reporter in each of 
the two divisions are the same 
throughout the country. Let’s con- 
sider the two categories of courts 
individually. 


The Inferior Courts 


Po.ice Courts. The first and com- 
monest court of the land is what 
is generally known as the police 
court. This is the court with which 
many of our citizens are, unfortu- 
nately, familiar. It is the court to 
which practically every offender 
against law and order is first 
brought. The traffic court is a police 
court; so the unlucky motorist who 
receives a “ticket” for illegal park- 
ing or for passing a red light finds 


by Charles Lee Swem 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


himself haled before the same com- 
mon and omnipresent court as does 
the citizen who is arrested for and 
accused of murder. 

The reporter in the police court, 
especially if he works in all 
branches of the court, as frequent- 
ly happens, meets many kinds of 
people and reports many different 
types of cases. But his duties are 
much simpler than they would be 
in a superior court, for the police 
courts have only limited jurisdic- 
tion. They fine and imprison for 
petty misdemeanors and crimes; 
cases and crimes of a more serious 
nature receive only a brief hearing 
in the police court and are im- 
mediately transferred to the su- 
perior courts for trial and determi- 
nation. Reporting in the lower court 
is therefore largely stereotyped, and 
the reporter has less responsibility 
than in the higher courts. 

There are, naturally, very many 
police courts; and, since the quality 
of reporting required is not neces- 
sarily of the highest, the position 
of reporter in this court is highly 
desirable as a means for the young- 
er writers to acquire the speed, 
vocabulary, and experience neces- 
sary for the higher courts. 


Civit Courts. The punishment of 
crimes and misdemeanors is not the 
only function of the inferior court. 
Every community in the forty- 
eight states has its judicial struc- 
ture for the hearing and determi- 
nation of differences among_ its 
citizens on civil matters. These in- 
clude such subjects as business dis- 
putes, the relationship of landlord 
and tenant, compensation for per- 
sonal injury caused by negligence 
and accident, and all the other com- 
mon complaints having nothing to 
do with police matters. This is the 
civil branch of the inferior courts, 
as distinguished from the criminal. 

Civil courts of inferior jurisdic- 
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tion go by many names, such as 
“small claims court,” municipal 
court, city court, and sometimes 
“family court.” These courts are 
also of limited jurisdiction. In the 
“small claims court,” for instance, 
the jurisdiction may be limited to 
differences involving not more than 
$100. The municipal court may be 
limited to disputes involving not 
more than $1,000; and the city court 
may have another limited monetary 
jurisdiction. A special division of 
this court may be limited to the 
adjusting of differences between 
landlords and tenants, and another 
to the correcting of family differ- 
ences. 

The reporter in these courts may 
or may not be required to have 
greater competency than the re- 
porter in the police court, but usu- 
ally he does. The trials he reports 
are more complicated than the sim- 
ple procedure of the police court. 
His knowledge of the subjects that 
he reports must go deeper, and his 
speed should be higher on many 
technical matters. 

The civil division of the inferior 
courts is usually considered as the 
next logical position after the police 
courts for the ambitious reporter 
working his or her way to the top 
in reporting. 


The Superior Courts 


STATE AND County Courts. The su- 
perior courts are those courts in 
each state that have unlimited juris- 
diction within their particular field. 
The superior court, in exactly the 
same way as the inferior court, is 
divided into two main divisions: 
one division having unlimited trial 
jurisdiction over criminal matters; 
the other, the same unlimited juris- 
diction of civil affairs. 

The superior courts that have 
jurisdiction in the field of criminal 
law try all major crimes or felonies, 

(Continued on page 251) 
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by Edith M. Dean 








(The story to date: Molly has been transferred from the Typing Department to the 
Machine Shop at the request of Mr. Hanley, the division manager. Why, she doesn’t 
know, but it seems to her like a demotion. Meanwhile, Clarice, also from the Typing 
Department, is now working as secretary to Mr. Hanley, a big step up. Molly feels 
discouraged, but Anna, the Machine-Shop timekeeper, tries to tell her that her job 
there is important, and that she will grow to like it.) 
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Steak--50 Cents! | 


F YOU THINK you ean’t afford a | 

charcoal-broiled steak dinner, try 
buying one on the installment plan, 
as we did, 

I'm one of about twenty-eight girls 
who work at the Kyle Products Plant 
of the Line Material Company in 
South Milwaukee. We all like steak, 
but steak dinners run into a lot of 


money. Now we've solved our prob- 


lem—vwe contribute fifty cents a week 
“kitty,” 
six or eight weeks, 


to a let the kitty grow for 


and then go out 








| ey 


as a group to the best steak house in 
And the 
whole thing is that our steak is paid 


town. nicest part of the 
for even before it’s set in front of 
us. 

“And,” one of the girls added, 
*“*what a wonderful way to get to know 
everyone better! I had no idea that 
Mary was so much fun until I sat 
across from her at the last dinner.” 


—Nattey Kachigian 
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COURT REPORTING 


(Continued from page 247) 





such as larceny, burglary, and mur- 
der. The superior courts that have 
jurisdiction in the field of civil law 
try all noncriminal disputes beyond 
the jurisdiction of the city (inferior ) 
courts: all equity or chancery mat- 
ters, which embrace all marital dis- 
putes and custody of children; all 
disputes seeking injunctive relief, 
such as labor disputes and unfair 
business practices. 

The superior court is generally a 
county or state court and is called 
by different names in different 
states. In New York State it is 
called the Supreme Court; in Cali- 
fornia, the Superior Court. The 
Surrogates Court, which is the 
court that probates wills and deter- 
mines the rights of inheritance, is 
also a superior court. Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, a familiar title in 
many states, is also usually a su- 
perior court. 


FEDERAL Courts. There is one other 
superior court that possesses un- 
limited jurisdiction of its own: that 
is the Federal court. There are Fed- 
eral courts in certain designated 
districts throughout the land, al- 
though there is not necessarily a 
Federal court in every state. Popu- 
lous centers may have one or more 
Federal courts in a state; among 
the more sparsely settled states, 
one district may embrace several 
states. 

The Federal district courts try 
matters involving the enforcement 
of Federal laws: that is, laws made 
by the Congress of the United 
States. These include patent rights; 
punishment for counterfeiting; 
maritime matters (that is the en- 
forcement of law and of rights of 
Americans on the high seas and in 
territorial waters ); and many other 
interstate and varied rights not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the states. 


THE AMBITION OF EVERY REPORTER 
is to work in one of the superior 
courts, because there the financial 
return is greater and the work is 
infinitely more interesting and edu- 
cational. Naturally, the qualifica- 
tions in the superior court are 
higher than anywhere else. Speed 
in reporting very technical matters 


must be higher; knowledge of an 
unlimited variety of subject matter 
must be greater; and judgment and 
poise in the writing and transcribing 
of testimony involving life and 
death, human rights, or millions of 
dollars, are major requirements. 
“Tops” in the way of all-round re- 
porting ability is a necessity. 


How the Reporter “Breaks” 
into the Game 


MANY YOUNG REPORTERS get their 
first position in the police courts, 
go from there to the inferior civil 
courts, and eventually make the 
grade required for reporting in the 
superior courts. Others get their 
training by associating themselves 
with what is called free-lance re- 
porting, that is with a reporting 
company that either employs or 
“lets out” work to reporters on an 
exchange basis. 

In only one state, namely New 
York, is there a sure and simple 
means for a reporter to enter the 
profession. All official reporting 
positions in the courts of New York 
State are filled by strict Civil Serv- 
ice examination. Any reporter with 
a minimum residence qualification 
may file for any or all of the report- 
ing examinations (held periodi- 
cally) and, if he or she passes the 
examination with the required com- 
petitive mark, may be reasonably 
assured of an appointment. 

In many of the examinations for 
appointment to the inferior courts 
in New York City, practically every 
candidate who has passed with a 
qualifying mark has received an 
offer of appointment. In the su- 
perior courts, the competition nat- 
urally is greater, with the result 
that the higher the examination 
mark achieved, the greater the 
chance of appointment. 

Several other states have passed 
what is known as the Certified 
Shorthand Reporter Law. In these 
states, a C.S.R. commission is set 
up that holds periodical examina- 
tions for shorthand reporters. Any 
resident of the state may apply to 
take the examination. If he success- 
fully passes, he is awarded the 
C.S.R. certificate, and becomes 
eligible for appointment to the 
courts or other administrative 
bodies of the state that require re- 
porting. 
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B.E.W. 
$1.50 


' SPECIAL 
time to give that 


Now is the 
“booster shot” of interest to stu- 
dents, in order to get them over the 
hurdles of speed and proficiency in 
secretarial and business training. 
Every issue of BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORLD abounds in sparkling sugges- 
tions for more effective teaching 
power, and interesting new materials 
for use in the shorthand, typing, 


and bookkeeping classes. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD also 
contains the counted keys to the 
shorthand stories and articles in 
Today's Secretary for use as supple- 


mental dictation practice. 


You can’t afford to miss reading 
this fine magazine each month! If 
you have not yet subscribed, obtain 
an introductory five-month subscrip- 
tion, beginning with either the Janu- 
ary or the February issue, for only 
$1.50 by filling in and returning the 


coupon below. 


2 SSS SS SS SSS8SS888888888888)5 


BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD 
330 W. 42 St., 16th Floor 
New York 36, New York 


Wee. please enter my introductory 
subscription to BEW for five months, be- 
ginning with the issue. 


[_] Remittance enclosed. 


C} Bill me. 
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— A simple, direct, filing 


system that makes 
‘*Finding’’ Easier 


Straight Line for con- 
venient expansion. 


Adaptable 


business. 


to your 


“In Stock” units to 
meet the 
ments of most small 


require- 


and medium sized 
business. 





Send for Free Gooklet 








“Save “/ime wtth 


_ Rete- Line’ 





THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain + Portable 








$1775 TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OF FER— Write asking us to send you 
a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP, 1025 - 15th Street, N. w. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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RITE-LINE copyruo.iper 















How to Make 
INVISI8 Le 
Erasures 





With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 
Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must satisfy you 
—or your money back. 


RUSH- 


~FYBRGLASS 
ERASER 











Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 


The Eraser Co., Inc. 
104 S. State St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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NUMERIC FILING 


(Continued from page 223) 





to which the card will be put. Cards 
may be filed on edge, in drawers or 
trays of the proper size for the card 
used, or they may filed by “visible” 
methods. 


“Visible” Records 


There are many types of visible 
record equipment, but they all pro- 
vide for storing the cards so as to 
leave the margin of every card com- 
pletely visible. (See Illustration D.) 
Because the facts listed on the card 
margin can be seen without manip- 
ulating the cards, any card can be 
located speedily for reference or 
for recording. The margin can also 
be used for signals or tabs to classify 
the card or supply key information. 
The latest type of visible equipment 
is the rotary file, one type of which 
is shown in Illustration C. It per- 
mits the use of three margins for 
signalling. The “wheel” mechanism 
enables the worker to “spin” the 
cards speedily into comfortable 
reading or writing position. 

Newest of the New 

The very last word in filing equip- 
ment is the “elevator” file that Die- 
bold, Inc., and Ferris Business 
Equipment, Inc., exhibited for the 
first time at the October Business 
Show in New York City. These 
lift whole batteries of card drawers, 
tier by tier, to the worktable level. 
No more need to push in and pull 
out the drawers of an old-style 
cabinet—you have a row of drawers 
right before you as you sit at your 
file, brought to you like “magic” 
from the heart of the machine at 
the touch of a wheel or a lever. 





Key to the Transcription 


Teaser on Page 226 





January looms up as a dull, dreary, and 
prosaic month to many st Gone are the 
happy, joyous holiday activ Instead, you 
are constantly saying to yourself that in a few 
weeks those dreaded end-of-term examinations 
will come around. These mean study and review. 


We won't dwell on that prospect! Instead, we 
suggest a rewarding occupation for the long win- 
ter evenings. 

Why not write real letters of thanks for the 
gifts you received last month—letters filled wit 
descriptions of your activities, not the hackneyed, 
trite comments so often penned? 

This type of letter writing, has, unfortunately, 
largely disappeared; so, that letter would be 
outstanding. At the same time, the writing of 
it will offer an opportunity for developing. skill 
in the use of words, in building sentences, and 
in expressing thoughts, all desirable attain- 
ments. 
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“The numbered scale saves time... 
ends guesswork 
and marking the original sheet” 


...says ROSEMARY HART, 
Secretary to Edward A. Weeks, 
Editor of The Atlantic Monthly 


Careful secretaries used to mark pages to avoid "running 
over." Today more and more of America's outstanding 
secretaries are discovering a far faster and more 
reliable reminder -- the exclusive numbered scale edge 
of Webster's MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper. 


You'll find that one glance at the scale edge tells 
exactly how many lines of typing space remain. 

With Micrometric in your machine, you can say "goodbye 
and good riddance" to many exasperating re-typing jobs. 
And the scale edge protects papers and fingers 

from smudges when you remove carbons! 


Webster's Micrometric makes exceptionally clear, clean 
impressions. Leading secretarial schools recommend it 
for all typed material. Use Micrometric yourself and 
discover how it will improve the speed and 

appearance of your work. 


F.$S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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‘CLARO TYPE 


____. CLEANS TYPE cleaner 









Non-inflammable— BEFORE 


| 
| 
| fast—lasts longer 
| “ii irra because it evaporates aime 
| jae slower—the sturdy dauber 
| = eliminates brushing and 
l spattering. Daily baths 
with CLAR-O-TYPE pay 
| off in crisp, clean impres- 
sions. Try it! 


60c 


at all stationers and typewriter dealers 























GREGG «ape — 


will buy The Gregg Scrap 
Book — 62 pocket-sized 
pages of wit and wisdom 
written in shorthand, with 
a laugh on every page. 
May be read easily by any 
Gregg writer. 


BOOK 


Order your copy today from... 


TODAY’S SECRETARY 
330 W. 42 St. . New York 36 e New York 











Removes dots, single letters or 
lines without use of shield. 


Semi-Automatic — Refillable. 


This eraser, of high quality abrasive 
rubber, is housed in a colorful and 
durable pencil-style plastic case. It is 
propelled from the holder by turning 
the ferrule at the center of the case. 
Any desired length of eraser tip 
may be maintained. Refilled like an 


automatic pencil. 
A useful product. 
Pv ly Packed in an attractive printed 


Your Jobber cardboard cylinder with three extra 
refills and simple instructions printed 
on the outside. 


lH 


4664 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, 





Refill tube 
containing four extra 
erasers — 


15¢c. 








GIRL REPORTER 
IN ACTION 





Aileen Nakayama sits near Judge Maurice Sapienza 
during morning court sessions, transcribes notes in 
afternoon. She also does free-lance reporting. 


ILEEN NAKAYAMA is one of the 269 persons who 

write shorthand well enough at 200 words a min- 
ute to win a Gregg Diamond Medal—and one of the 
few shorthand writers who spends her time cruising 
around Hawaii! 

Aileen first studied shorthand as an “extra” sub- 
ject at Hilo High School. She intended to enter a 
teachers college; but the school delayed its opening 
and Aileen enrolled, instead, at the Honolulu Business 
College. There she was taught by Louise Whitlow, who 
has a knack of training high-speed writers. 

Came rapid advancement—legal ie antial to 
the Chief Justice of the Territory . . . Civil Service 
Commission reporter . . . court clerk . . . reporter in 
Honolulu. Then Aileen competed with 15 other re- 
porters and won appointment as official reporter for 
Judge Maurice Sapienza, of the Third Circuit Court 
of the Islands. 

So now she makes the rounds of the Territory as 
the court convenes here and there. Mornings in court, 
afternoons at transcribing; but all day long, all year 
round—Hawaii. Ticket? Shorthand. 
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Claire Peloquin’s ar- 
rangement of “a” ’s into 
an alphabet. Claire is 
a student at Presenta- 
tion of Mary Academy, 
Hudson, New Hamp- 
shire, class of 1953. 
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Selected by Julius Nel- 
son, director of the In- 
ternational Artistic Typ- 
ing Contests, as a no- 
table example of art 
typing. 
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